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The King had not until that moment regarded his
cousin as his right-hand man. The Prince had not been
associated with affairs of state, never sat in conference
with ministers and had held no official post of any kind,
His goings and comings were seldom remarked in the
press and he was, in fact, a little-known personality.
Equally the Prince had no intimate knowledge of the
personnel of Jugoslav politics. He was a private gentle-
man who followed the King's doings with sympathy,
His position was that of family friend who shared the
domestic confidence of Alexander and Marie. Some
have greatness thrust upon them: that was Prince Paul's
position. He demanded that the regency be shared,
if not with the Queen at least with two others. The
provisions of the constitution, in the case of the infancy
of a sovereign, envisaged the appointment of three
Regents.

Two years previously the King had had a right-
hand man whom he trusted more than anyone else in
the realm,  General  Zhivkovitch,  to  whom  he had
entrusted the domestic government of Jugoslavia under
the dictatorship^ but he no longer saw eye to eye with
the general.   He surmised that in Zhivkovitch he had
a passive critic of the regime and he could not tolerate
critics.   For that reason the name of Zhivkovitch was
not mentioned in the testament which he signed at
Bled.   It was a peculiar disposition of power.   To
the name of Prince Paul he added the names of Dr.
Stankovitch  and  Ivo   Perovitch,   the   Governor,   at
whose  palace   he   had   stayed   at   Zagreb.    General
Tomitch, commandant of the Belgrade garrison, was
named in reserve, in case one of the three Regents
should die before the heir came of age.   It amounted
to giving the whole of the royal prerogative in trust to
his cousin.   The other men had not sufficient weight
to outbalance him on any important question.   Alexan-
der seems to have given but little thought to the question
of who were to be the other Regents assisting Prince